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Road-rage seems to be all the rage in the newspapers at the moment. But thisinterest inangeris 
farfrom new. Anger is the first word of western literature. 'The wrath of Achilles' is the theme 
announced at the very start of the Iliad, and the poem portrays the beginning of Achilles' anger, 
the sequence of events it causes and, finally, its alleviation. Like all educated Romans, Virgil knew 
the Homeric poems intimately. It would, then, be surprising if the treatment of anger in the Iliad 
were not reflected in some way in the Aeneid. Of course, Virgil's poem is usually defined in terms of 
h/s opening words: anna virumque cano, 'I sing of warfare and the hero'. And clearly the poem is 
about Aeneas and about the war he finds himself fighting in Italy. But the Aeneid can also be read 
as the story of the wrath of Juno. 

The poem portrays the origins, the progress, and the end of Juno's anger, which is the driving 
force of the entire action: 

I sing of warfare and the hero who first came to Italy and Lavinian shores from the coast of Troy by 
destiny, a fugitive, badly buffeted on land and sea by violence of the upper powers, because of 
savage Juno's unforgetting wrath, and suffering many losses in warfare too, till he could found 
a city and bring his gods to Latium, origin of the Latin race, the lords of Alba and the high walls of 
Rome. Tell me the causes. Muse, how with her power wounded, how in resentment the queen of 
the gods compelled I Him, a man unique in devotion, to undergo so many dangers and face so many 
trials. Can anger this fierce exist in gods' minds? (1. 1-11; all translations my own) 

The narrative which follows describes Juno's ambitions of world domination for Carthage 
and her resentment of the Trojans, mainly because of the prediction that they would 
conquer her favoured Carthage. When Virgil writes 'such an enormous effort was it to found 
the Roman race', it is above all Juno's anger that he is tailing about. Juno is the first character 
to speak in the poem, first of all to herself and then out loud to Aeolus, the king of the winds. 
When she is talking to herself (37-49), 'feeding deep in her heart an undying wound', a 
reference to her anger, she shows all the classic marks of indignation, such as exclamations and 
angry questions, which are familiar to us from the speeches of Cicero (think of his speeches 
against Verres and Catiline) or the Satires of Juvenal. Her sense of personal outrage is 
emphasised by her first word, which is, 'Me'. Then, in a flaming rage, she approaches Aeolus 
for help by unleashing a storm upon the survivors of the sack of Troy. The winds, like Juno, are 
angry (indignantes, 55). They seem to be the elemental manifestation of an anger so powerful 
that Aeolus has to 'soften their temper and control their rage' (57) to stop them annihilating 
the world. (A modem equivalent to Virgil's winds would be the forces of nuclear weaponry.) 
The link between Juno's anger and the power of the winds would have seemed obvious to an 
ancient audience familiar with the representation of Hera (the Greek equivalent of Juno) as the 
lower air, the region associated with clouds and winds and storms. The winds area physical 
manifestation of her anger. 

The wrath of Juno is inspired not only by the theme of the Iliad. The Odyssey too features 
anger as a central driving force: the anger of Poseidon against Odysseus. Aeneas, like Odysseus, 
has a destination, and both have to go through trials which perhaps function as rites of 
passage before they can reach their destinations. Virgil has achieved a brilliant fusion of 
his Homeric models. The wrath of Achilles together with the wrath of Poseidon produces the 
anger of Juno in the Aeneid. Juno's anger is the source of countless obstacles to Aeneas, echoing 



the relationship between Poseidon and Odysseus in the Odyssey, and her anger has to be ended 
for the poem to end, just as the Iliad cannot end until Achilles' anger has abated. 

But Juno does not have a monopoly of anger in the Aeneid. Many other characters feel anger, 
including Aeneas himself. Significantly, Aeneas starts and ends his action in the Aeneid in a mood 
of anger. Just as Juno's anger occupies the actual opening of the poem, so Aeneas' anger is 
prominent at the earliest chronological point, Aeneas' narration to Dido of the sack of Troy 
(Book 2). Crucial is Aeneas' description of his instinctive reaction on being woken from sleep by 
the vision of Hector telling him to carry the city's gods from Troy: 

Frantically I grab weapons- not that there’s any point, but my spirit is burning to gather a 
band to fight and to race into the citadel with some comrades. Fury and rage are propelling my 
mind, and the thought that a death in weapons is splendid! (2.314-17) 

Does this anger burn itself out? Let's look at how Virgil portrays anger at the close of the Aeneid. 
Juno's anger is brought to an end in her conversation with Jupiter at 12.791-842. Jupiter sees 
how deeply her anger persists and appeals to her to give in to his requests, so that she will 'stop 
being eaten up by such great anguish'. She does give in, laying down as her conditions that the 
Latins should be allowed to keep their name, language, and dress, and that the name of Troy 
should not live on. Jupiter then declares: 

You are a true sister of mine, Saturn's other child, 
to feel such enormous floods of rage within your breast. 

But come, control the anger roused pointlessly: 

/grant your reguest: overcome, /give way willingly. 

(12.830-3) 

Jupiter is clearly an expert at negotiations: he brings Juno's anger to an end by agreeing to the 
conditions she has set and by making her think that it is him who is giving in! Juno now leaves the 
cloud, which is associated with her realm of the lower air, thereby symbolising the end of her 
anger. 

The terrifying Dirae 

But the very next thing to happen is that Jupiter commandsone of the Dirae to go down to the 
battlefield. The Dirae are terrifying creatures, with their heads entwined in coils of snakes and' 
wings made of the wind. They are attendants at the throne of Jupiter and are his means of 
striking humans with fear. Now the ancient etymology of Dira is deum ira - 'the anger of the 
gods'. What they seem to be, in short, is a representation of divine anger, a way of bringing 
about fate's decrees in the face of obstacles. That is, anger is now operating on a higher 
plane than Juno's personal pique, because this anger is anger controlled by Jupiter, king 
of the gods and the agent of fate. This is authorised anger, bringing about the command of 
fate: Aeneas' victory. 

The Dira accordingly terrifies Tumus by screeching and flying in his face. On seeing this, his sister 
the nymph Juturna (sent by Juno to help him) understands that she has to stop assisting her 
brother. Now that he's on his own against the gods, Tumus goes to pieces (and who wouldn't?). 
Aeneas delivers the fatal blow and we reach the final scene. He has Tumus on his knees, 
conceding victory and asking Aeneas to return him-or his dead body - to his father for burial. 
Aeneas hesitates for one of the longest moments in epic, until he notices that Tumus is wearing 
the sword-belt he stripped from the young man Pallas after killing him in battle. Then he gets 
angry: 



When his eyes had drunk in the sight of the spoils — the reminder of his savage anguish -he 
blazed with rage and terrifying in his anger said, 'You in your plunder ripped from one of mine, 
will you be rescued from me? It's Pallas who slaughters you with this wound and Pallas who exacts 
his due from your wicked blood, ' and as he spoke he sank his weapon deep in Turn us' chest, 
seething. But Turnus' body grew slack with chill and with a groan his life ebbed to the shades 
raging bitterly. (12.945-52) 

What should we make of Aeneas' anger? Opinions vary. In Book 2, Aeneas' spontaneous 
reaction of rage was that of the classic Homeric hero, for whom a glorious death in battle is the 
highest achievement. When, in the final moments of the poem, Aeneas again shows anger, we 
have to ask whether he has changed at all from his earlier self, whether he has made any moral 
or psychological progress in the course of the poem, or whether, in the end, he simply reverts 
to the Homeric warrior's wrath. There are diametrically opposed interpretations of this 
episode. Aeneas' killing of Turnus is an act either of 'frenzy' (juror) or of 'duty' (pietas); 

Turnus is either a noble heroic figure, fighting for his country against barbarian invaders 
and used as a helpless pawn by Juno, or he is a savage villain whose death represents the 
ultimate defeat of Juno; and Aeneas is either fulfilling or disregarding his father Anchises' 
instructions in Book 6 'to spare the conquered and subdue the proud' (6.853). 

Different perspectives on anger 

It is not clear that appealing to ancient views of anger will help us here. The ancients evidently 
shared our deep interest in anger. But they too were divided over whether anger is a good thing 
ora bad thing. Anger was one of the important aspects of human psychology debated by the 
various philosophical schools of thought in antiquity. We know of many books on anger by different 
philosophers which don't survive. What does survive is mostly from a Stoic perspective, which 
is hostile to all the emotions. Examples are Cicero's treatment of the emotions in his Tusculan 
Disputations and the three-part analysis. On anger, by the Stoic millionaire Seneca, tutor to the 
emperor Nero. Seneca's Stoic perspective goes like this: 

There's nothing useful in anger: it doesn't whet the mind for warfare. Goodness, you see is self- 
sufficient and never needs assistance from a fault. Whenever violent effort is needed, the mind 
doesn't become angry, but rouses itself to the precise tension that the situation requires. 

He then quotes Aristotle in order to argue against him: 

According to Aristotle, 'Anger is essential and without it no battle can be won, unless it fills the 
mind and sets the spirit on fire. But it must function not as the general but as the ordinary 
soldier.' But this is wrong. The reason? If anger listens to reason and follows where reason leads it, 
it is no longer anger, because the chief feature of anger is stroppiness. If on the other hand it 
resists and does not obey orders quietly but is carried away I7yits own desires and ferocity, it will 
be just as useless in the mind as a soldier who ignores the signal for retreat. That is, if you can put 
any controls on anger, you must give it some other name, because it has stopped being anger, 
which is essentially something absolutely uncontrollable. If it cannot be controlled, it is something 
destructive and you can't count it in the category of helpful things. (On anger 1.9) 

Some critics see Aeneas as embodying Aristotle's view of anger, that a truly good person ought 
to become angry in certain circumstances and ought to exact revenge when an injustice has 
been committed. That is, killing Turnus might be the act of the truly good leader, avenging the 



savage slaughter of the young man Pallas. Others see Aeneas' anger as a surprising lapse, 
given his opposition to senseless violence earlier on, or even as something sinister, which may 
suggest that there is a dark irrational element lurking even in the most perfect hero. It seems 
impossible to reconcile these two interpretations — and perhaps we should not even try. Virgil 
is raising really difficult ethical questions here which are worth wrestling with and which do 
not admit of easy answers. We'veall been told that the Aeneid is a great poem; this is one of the 
things that makes it that. 

But whatever view we take, it is worth noticing that the chain of anger still persists. In the last 
line, Virgil hints at Turnus' anger (indignata). To adapt the words of the Oasis song, his 'soul' 
may 'slide away', but he will continue to 'look back in anger'. In this, be is like the soul of 
Aeneas' other victim, Dido, whose continuing anger against Aeneas is obvious when he meets 
her in the Underworld in Book 6. Anger is perhaps never- ending. 
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